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As of this writing we are about a year behind our Kewa production schedule despite the best efforts 
of people like Dana Poulton and editor Christine Dodd who provided the publication ready multi- 
issue COED report to fills several past recent Kewas. At some level as an editor I need to apologize 
for the production delays. However, at another level, the problem has been and continues to be that 
fewer and fewer people are submitting work to Kewa for publication and the ones who do are largely 
the old standbys as in most of the contributors to this issue. I find this a little disconcerting. More 
archaeological work is being done in Ontario than ever before and yet it seems to generate less and 
less in the way of a published record. Even the journal Ontario Archaeology has had trouble getting 
material to publish in recent years, such that even it is behind schedule (which is distressing to me 
too as I have just been named editor of that journal!). 


From my perspective, producing licence reports on fieldwork is not enough. They are largely 
inaccessible, even to more local people such as myself, and certainly so for people outside the 
immediate Ontario archaeological community. When is the last time someone other than an Ontario 
worker cited an Ontario licence report in a published work ina less regional journal? Probably rarely, 
if ever, so they contribute nothing to our knowledge that we can easily build upon. And yet, 
researchers do cite publications like Ontario Archaeology and even Kewa regularly. Witness for 
example, the most recent issue of American Antiquity (January 2011, Volume 76, Issue 1), 
probably the leading and most prestigious journal for archaeology in the Americas. That issue 
contains an article by Karine Taché of the Université de Montréal on Early Woodland Meadowood 
materials that cites no less than 12 articles from Kewa on this subject (and yes, it cites a lot of 
Ontario Archaeology articles as well...). Kewa is obviously an ideal outlet for producing basic site 
reports and one need look no further than Karine’s article for proof of the utility of these reports in 
deriving a wider understanding of the past and for heightening the profile of Ontario’s archaeological 
heritage in extra-provincial contexts. Licence reports will not suffice. 


However, many CRM practitioners seem content not to go beyond licence reports even though it 
would be very easy to turn many reports into very nice Kewa articles, especially the bread and butter 
small site descriptions. We would be happy to publish, in a single issue or serially, Stage 4 license 
reports, and will do the formatting (without any change of content), if people are willing to submit 
reports for sites they have no intention of otherwise working up into a more substantial publication. 
Efforts towards publications will actually make lasting contributions to our knowledge of past 
peoples, which I was always led to understand was the purpose of archaeology. Moreover, the last 
time I looked organizations like the Ontario Archaeological Society and Association of 
Professional Archaeologists (of Ontario) include in their charters/principals of ethical conduct 
statements to the effect that we need to disseminate information about archaeological work that is 
carried out. If so, many seem to be violating those charters. 


So I plead, as I have before, for people to get a conscience, step up and begin submitting stuff for 
publication. If it is submitted I guarantee we can get it out in a timely manner and I may actually get 


fewer complaints from paid subscribers about unreceived, yet non-existent, Kewas. 


Chris Ellis 


NEW DATES FOR THE MEDWAY RIVER COMMUNITY: 
LAWSON (AgHh-001), RONTO (AgHh-010) and LABATT (AgHh-064) 


By James T. Sherratt, Robert J. Pearce and David G. Smith 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the following article is twofold: 1) to provide new dates for three Late Woodland 
sites in the Medway River Community (Pearce 1996): Lawson (AgHh-001), Ronto (AgHh-010) and 
Labatt (AgHh-064); and 2) provide a bibliography for the Late Woodland sites inferred to be related 
to the Lawson site. 


Table 1: Select Late Woodland Sites in Medway River Community 


Site Name 
Lawson 
Windermere 
Ronto 
Smallman 
Black Kat 
Mathews 


Ivey 


Woodholme 


Borden Size No. of 


Gopher Lodge 


Ridge 


Labatt 


Leaping Deer 


Split Snake 
Colony 


Unnamed 


Lawson 


AgHh-083 Agricultural Cabin 0 


2 
AgHh-062 Agricultural Cabin 0.63 
AgHh-064 Agricultural Cabin 0.2 


ef 


AgHh-085 Agricultural Cabin 0.2 ND 
AgHh-084 Hunting camp 0.2 N/A 
AgHh-035 Hunting camp 


0.3 N/A 


Metate 


AgHh-001 | Village 13 Wevc89O oli ee ane asiee : 1939° 
AgHh-009 | Agricultural Cabin | 0.2 1 ce ees as 1996; 
AgHh-010 Agricultural Cabin 0.2 il eo 
AgHh-014 | Agricultural Cabin 0.2 1 nee tg ae 1996; 
AgHh-026 Agricultural Cabin 0.2 1 Seance erat 
AgHh-029 Agricultural Cabin 0.2 
AgHh-058 Agricultural Cabin 0.2 
Agricultural Cabin 0.2 Fennenil Destroyed 


Complete 
Mitigation 
Complete 
Mitigation 
Complete 
Mitigation 
Complete 
Mitigation 
Complete 
Mitigation 
Complete 
Mitigation 
Complete 
Mitigation 


Pearce 1994b, 1996 


Pearce 1996, 1999 


MIA 1993b; Pearce 
1996 


Pearce 1994a, 1996 


Pearce 1994b, 1996 


Arnold and Pearce 
1983; Pearce 1996 


Pearce 1996 


Wintemberg 1939: 


Destroyed Plate 2b 
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In the 1980s, three samples of charred plant material were submitted for radiocarbon dating from two 
Late Woodland sites in the London community: Lawson and Windermere. Two samples, one wood 
charcoal and one maize, were submitted for the Lawson site. One sample of wood charcoal was 
submitted for the Windermere site. The samples were analyzed using the conventional method of 
radiocarbon dating. The dates for these samples were not consistent with the relative dating (i.e. 
ceramic seriation) of the sites. 


Since these original dates have been reported, a number of different methods of correction have been 
applied (Fox 1983, CARD website, accessed February 24, 2010). However, the results of these 
corrections have left questions about the validity of these original dates and the date range for the 
Lawson site itself. One of the samples from the Lawson site was charred maize and the increased 
understanding of the properties of this plant has lead to changes in how dates from maize need to be 
corrected. In addition, there have been numerous advancements in the technique of radiocarbon 
dating and our understanding of what the results mean since 1982. In order to address these concerns, 
two new samples from the Lawson site were submitted for dating. 


Research and cultural resource management activities in the northern part of London, Ontario have 
resulted in the discovery of several sites dating to the Late Woodland period. Pearce (1996) has 
inferred association of fifteen sites with the Lawson site including 11 agricultural cabin sites, two 
hunting camps, one indeterminate camp and a metate. Development activities over the last 30 years 
have resulted in the complete mitigation of several special purpose sites and recent development 
activities have resulted in the destruction of two of these sites: Woodholme (AgHh-036) and the 
Lawson Metate. Only a portion of two sites (Lawson and Mathews) remain and represent the 
increasingly finite opportunities to explore this community. The Mathews site is protected as a park 
and the Lawson site as an interpretative centre. These remaining sites hold a high potential to further 
our understanding of the community that occupied the Medway Creek Drainage in the early 16" 


century. 
THE SITES 


In the early 16" century, a community of people occupied the Medway River drainage. The Medway 
River is a tributary of the North Branch of the Thames River. This community has been inferred to 
be Iroquoian and more specifically Precontact Neutral. The Medway River community consists of a 
village (Lawson) and fifteen special purpose sites inferred by Pearce (1996) to be associated with the 
village. The inferred relationship between the special purpose sites and the village is based primarily 
on relative dating of ceramic types and attributes. In order to further evaluate this association, 
charred maize kernel samples were submitted for AMS dating for three sites. 


The three sites for which new dates were obtained are Lawson (AgHh-001), Ronto (AgHh-010) and 
Labatt (AgHh-064). The two dates for the Lawson site were from pit features within the core of the 
village. The first sample was from Feature 2, square 500-485. It was from a depth between 20 and 
60cm below the surface. Feature 2, square 500-485 is interpreted as a storage pit within House 6. The 
contents of this feature included a nearly complete snapping turtle shell rattle and fragments of a 
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large “Niagara Collared” vessel. The second sample was from Feature 2, square 385-560. It was from 
a depth of 60 to 70 cm below the surface. Feature 2, square 385-560 is interpreted to be a large 
storage pit that was filled with refuse after use. 


The sample from the Ronto site (Cat No. 504) was recovered from Feature 1, square 505-490. It was 
from a depth of 20 to 30 cm below surface. Feature 1 was a refuse filled storage located nine metres 
northeast of the house structure. 


The sample from the Labatt site (Cat No. 139) was recovered from a midden deposit, subsquare 3, 
square 170-390 at a depth of 20 to 30 cm below surface. More specifically, the sample was recovered 
from a basal midden layer below a plough disturbed midden. The midden was located nine metres 
south of the house structure. 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED DATES 


Radiocarbon dates have previously been reported for the Lawson site and Windermere site. Two 
dates have previously been reported for the Lawson site. A sample of maize from “Midden 13” was 
submitted by the National Museum (now Canadian Museum of Civilisation) returned an uncalibrated 
date of 200 B.P. +/-100 (Fox 1983; Pearce 1996:108). The second sample was a piece of charred 
elm from Midden 302 submitted by Pearce in 1982. The sample returned an uncalibrated date of 240 
B.P. +/-100 (Pearce 1996:108). 


The other site with a date is Windermere (AgHh-009). It is located in close proximity to the Ronto 
site and has been inferred to be an agricultural cabin associated with the Lawson site. The sample 
submitted was wood charcoal and returned an uncalibrated date of 125 B.P. +/-100 (Pearce 1996: 
110). 


NEW DATES 


Samples of charred maize kernels were submitted to IsoTrace Laboratory, University of Toronto in 
January 2006 for radiocarbon dating using the AMS technique. Two samples from the Lawson site, 
one sample from the Ronto site and one sample from the Labatt site were submitted. The 
uncalibrated radiocarbon dates from the samples were as follows: 1) Lawson site (TO-12686), 320 
+/-50 B.P. and (TO-12687) 330 +/-50 B.P. respectively; 2) Ronto site (TO-12684), 290+/-50 B.P.; 
and 3) Labatt site (TO-12685), 270+/-50 B.P. 


Calibrated dates were calculated by IsoTrace using INTCAL04 (Reuben et al. 2004). The calibrated 
dates for the Lawson site are consistent with the calibrated date reported by Fox (1983). The date for 
the first sample (TO-12686) is 1525 A.D. with a range of 1480-1645 at a 68% confidence interval. 
The date for the second sample (TO-12687) is 1520 A.D. with a range of 1470-1640 at a 68% 
confidence interval. 
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The calibrated date for Ronto site (TO-12684), in the same cluster of sites as Windermere, is 1530 
A.D. with a range of 1515-1595 at a 68% confidence interval. No samples from sites in the cluster 
that includes the Labatt site have previously been analyzed. The calibrated date for the sample from 
the Labatt site is 1530 A.D. with a range of 1520-1570 at a 68% confidence interval. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Medway River community has been defined through a combination of research and cultural 
resource management activities. The community represents one of the better documented group of 
associated sites in southwestern Ontario. The new dates for the Lawson, Ronto and Labatt represent 
a small (very small) part of still-to-be-explored information potential of the assemblages from these 
sites. The bibliography attached is intended to provide insight into the available literature on the 
Late Woodland sites that have been documented for the Medway River Community. 


The results of the dating for these sites confirm that the two agricultural cabin sites (Ronto and 
Labatt) are contemporary with the Lawson village site and provide a tantalizing hint that the model 
of successive agricultural cabins or contemporary territorial clusters of cabins farther away from the 
village can be explored through a combination of absolute and relative dating. 
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TRAVELS WITH NEAL 
By Michael W. Spence 
INTRODUCTION 


When Neal Ferris, our beloved Lawson Chair of Canadian Archaeology, was labouring in the 
government sector as Regional Archaeologist, we had the occasion to work on several burial sites 
together. Some of these were through requests for my services as a forensic anthropologist, while 
others were through requests for Neal’s help as Regional Archaeologist. Two of these investigations 
are described below, as an example of how burials are dealt with these days---that is, how they are 
dealt with when things go right. 


THE PINERY BURIAL LOCALITY 


On August 13, 2006, while making a bike ramp on the top of a knoll in Pinery Provincial Park, two 
boys unearthed some human bones. Fortunately, the father of one of the boys is an OPP 
Identification Sergeant and knew how to deal with the find. The OPP took charge of the site and the 
case coroner, Dr. Susan Mather of Wyoming, contacted me on August 15 to request help with the 
investigation. Neal and I drove to the Pinery that day. 


We reached the Pinery at 9:40 am. At 9:55 we began the investigation at the site with OPP 
Identification Sergeant Sam Poole, Identification Constable Mark Lancaster, and Detective 
Constable Phil George. All of the displaced soil from the boys’ excavation was screened and a 
number of loose bones were recovered, which were added to those that had been collected by the 
boys. The hole they had dug was cleared and the original burial pit was identified. We did not 
intrude further on the burial pit but confined our work to removing and screening the disturbed soil 
and clearing off the exposed face of the pit. Our excavation stopped when we reached intact, 
undisturbed soil. At that point we were able to confidently state that the feature was not of forensic 
concern, and in fact was an ancient burial pit. This was established by the nature of the burials, the 
occurrence of some distinctive shell beads in the pit, and the presence of an overlying soil horizon of 
dark humic soil with numerous rootlets. This layer extended undisturbed over the pit, clearly 
postdating it, and would have taken at least several decades to develop. 


Having established that the feature was not modern, we put all the displaced bones back in the 
excavated hole and left the site at 1:20 pm. Over the next couple of hours there were a series of 
conferences and phone calls that involved the OPP, park officials, the Cemeteries Registrar, and Mr. 
Greg George, Heritage Officer of the Kettle and Stony Point First Nation. Through these discussions 
a course of action was developed. The open excavation was filled in, reburying all the bones, and a 
ceremony was conducted there by Mr. George. It was agreed that Park personnel would record the 
burial location by GPS to satisfy the requirements of the Cemeteries Act, would re-route the trail to 
avoid the area, and would plant new vegetation to protect the site from future disturbance. Neal and 
I then left the park at 3:35 pm to return to London. 
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During the on-site investigation the displaced bones were briefly examined and a few other bones 
were observed, but left in place, in the exposed face of the undisturbed portion of the pit. The 
exposed face showed that the pit at that point was 127 cm wide (east to west), and from 25 to 35 cm 
deep (including the overlying darker soil horizon, which was 10-22 cm deep). We could not 
determine the north-south extent of the pit or its minimum diameter without further disturbing it, but 
we did establish that the recent intrusion only cut 34 cm into its southern edge. Probably less that 20 
% of the burial had been disturbed. 


I could only do a brief examination of the bones, but their good state of preservation allowed a 
number of observations. There were three nearly complete mandibles among the displaced bones, 
indicating a Minimum Number of Individuals (MNI) of three. There may have been more 
individuals in the pit, but we know there were at least three. 


One mandible is of an adult male, to judge by its size and bilateral chin. The molars had all erupted 
and even the third molars had been worn flat, suggesting an age in the late twenties or thirties. The 
second mandible was also of an adult, but its sex could not be determined. The third molars had 
erupted. Wear on them was slight, but the root apices had closed. This person was thus younger that 
the other adult, perhaps in the early twenties. The third mandible was of an infant. Its two halves had 
not yet fused; fusion normally occurs during the first year of life. 


A number of adult bones were identified, but it is generally impossible to say to which of the two 
adult mandibles they belong. They include the right greater horn of a hyoid, a scapula, a clavicle, 
several thoracic and lumbar vertebrae, a sacrum, several ribs, a humerus, two ulnae, a radius, a 
carpal, three hand phalanges, a tibia, and a distal foot phalanx. A fifth lumbar vertebra has very 
extensive lipping, suggesting that it belongs to the older adult. 


The infant was represented by the mandible and most of the cranial elements, a clavicle, two ribs, 
both humeri, a radius, both ilia, and a femur. The two halves of both the mandible and the frontal 
bone had not yet fused, indicating an age of less than a year. A more precise age, about 32-36 fetal 
weeks (birth normally occurs at about 40 fetal weeks), is suggested by bone size. The length of the 
left humerus is 50 mm, indicating an age of 31.6 +/- 2.3 fetal weeks (Scheuer and Black 2000: table 
9.5). The length of the left ilium is 27 mm, a size reached at about 33-36 fetal weeks (Scheuer and 
Black 2000: tables 10.1, 10.2). The infant, then, may have been slightly premature, and was 
probably stillborn or died immediately after birth. 


All the recovered infant bones were found in the excavated soil, so it is possible that the infant had 
been extensively displaced during the intrusion. In contrast, it is clear that much of the two adult 
skeletons must still lie undisturbed in the pit. Some adult bones were visible in the exposed face of 
the burial pit. A left humerus and clavicle were very near each other, and had probably been 
articulated with each other before being separated by slumping with the decomposition of the soft 
tissue. Also, the proximal and middle phalanges of a finger rested near each other, again probably 
separated during decomposition. 
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These associations, and the presence of a distal foot phalanx, suggest that at least one of the adults 
was buried while still largely intact, that is, at or shortly after death. However, a radius was visible in 
the pit face without the associated ulna. This cannot be explained by slumping, and suggests that one 
adult had decomposed to some extent before burial. 


The fact that the two adult mandibles were recovered from the displaced soil while no adult cranial 
bones were found supports the idea that there had been some decomposition and disarticulation 
before burial. If the crania and mandibles had still been in articulation, some cranial fragments 
should also have been found during our screening of the displaced soil. No cranial parts were even 
visible in the exposed pit face, although one loose maxillary molar was found near it. 


The pit was thus probably a multiple secondary burial feature. These are common across southern 
Ontario. As an individual died, that person was given a primary burial at or very shortly after death, 
perhaps in a grave or on a platform. At some later point in time these primary burials were retrieved 
and given a final secondary burial together. A multiple secondary burial would thus contain the 
bodies of all those members of the community who had died over the previous year or so. 
Depending on how much earlier the deaths had occurred, the bodies might have decomposed 
slightly, extensively, or not at all in the primary burials. In the case of the Pinery Burial Locality the 
evidence suggests that both adults had suffered some decomposition and disarticulation before their 
final burial, although that might have been slight in the case of one of them. We cannot be sure of the 
condition of the infant. 


Both adult mandibles have most of their teeth, including all the molars, still in place. Those teeth not 
present had been lost after death, during decomposition. Several of these teeth were recovered from 
the disturbed soil. None of the teeth have caries. This lack of dental decay, and the considerable wear 
on the teeth, point to a diet with little or no reliance on cultivated foods like maize. 


Two bone awls or punches and a flake of Kettle Point chert that had probably originally been in the 
pit were recovered from the displaced soil. A clam shell had definitely been placed in the burial pit. 
Also definitely a grave item was a string of small shell disk beads, probably of local rather than 
marine shell. These are each about 8 mm in diameter by 2-3 mm thick, with a central hole. At least 
eight such beads were visible. The string was partially exposed in the pit face, just beneath the left 
clavicle noted above. That association suggests that the string was resting across the chest of one of 
the adults. Shell disk beads of this sort have a long history, from as early as 1300 BC to as late as 700 
AD. The good preservation of the bones suggests that the Pinery Burial Locality dates to the latter 
part of this long period. It is probably a Middle Woodland feature (ca. 400 BC - 700 AD), the annual 
burial of the hunter-gatherer band that occupied the Pinery area before the adoption of maize 
horticulture. Those who died over the year would have been given an individual primary burial soon 
after death and then later, at some selected point in the annual round of the band, all of the dead from 
that year would have been exhumed from their primary burials and buried together in the final 
multiple secondary burial. 
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Finally, it should be noted that the adult sacrum was found resting on the ground surface, just beyond 
the burial pit. It was bleached and had some green mold on it, indicating that it had been exposed for 
some time, probably months. Most likely erosion had disturbed the burial pit and removed the 
sacrum from it. The pit is at the highest point on the knoll and the soil is loose and sandy, making the 
feature very vulnerable to erosion. The work planned by park officials should adequately protect it in 
future. 


THE TIMMERMAN’S BURIAL SITE 


On June 16, 2006 I accompanied Neal to an archaeological site near Cayuga, on the Grand River. 
There we met Dr. Holly Martelle of Timmins-Martelle Inc., her archaeological crew, and Six Nations 
representatives Barb Harris, Hubbert Sky and Josephine Harris. Our concern was a probable burial 
area impacted by plowing in a field near the river. 


Small pieces of human bone were scattered over the surface of the site. These were collected, 
identified and then reburied together on the site at the direction of Chief Sky. Also found and 
reburied with the bones were chert flakes, parts of two chert bifacial artifacts (one a cache blade), 
two end scrapers, and two small disk beads of marine shell. The one complete bead was only 7 mm 
in diameter, with a central hole 3 mm in diameter, and 3 mm thick. Two Late Woodland period body 
sherds were also found in the area. 


Most of the bone fragments were very small, but a number were large or distinctive enough to be 
identified (Table 1). None had been burned. At least four individuals are present: an infant, a child, 
and two adults. One of the adults was a teenager, the other a man of 30-34 years (“adult” is used here 
to indicate an individual with a largely mature skeleton). 


The infant is represented by a fragment of femur. The width of the distal metaphysis is 15 mm. This 
evidence suggests an age of 6-12 weeks at death (Scheuer and Black 2000:393). No other bones can 
be definitely assigned to this infant, although some deciduous incisors may be associated. 


The child is probably about 6-12 years old. It is quite possible that there are actually two or more 
children in this category, but this cannot be established clearly. Elements assigned include a number 
of deciduous teeth, some incompletely developed permanent teeth, two ribs, and a sternal body 
(Table 1). 


The bones of adult size include numerous cranial and postcranial elements and a number of 
permanent teeth. It may well be that more than two individuals are represented, but only two can be 
securely identified. The presence of at least that many is shown by the duplication of some elements: 
the right temporal bone, some lower molar teeth, the anterior part of the mandible, and the distal left 
fibula. However, despite the difference in their ages, most of the adult bones and teeth recovered 
could not be assigned to one or the other individual. These remains must simply be placed in a 
general category, “unassigned adult”, based on their size and complete epiphyseal fusion (Table 1). 
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Table 1: Skeletal and Dental Inventory of Surface Materials. 


infant 
femur, 2 deciduous incisors 


child 
1 deciduous incisor, 2 deciduous molars, 2 premolars, 2 ribs, 1 sternal body 


adult (16-17 years old) 


1 incisor, 3 premolars, 12 molars 


adult (30-34 years old) 


4 molars; fragments of mandible, right temporal, right innominate, 1 thoracic vertebra, 
left fibula 


unassigned adult 
teeth: 1 incisor, 1 canine, 3 premolars 


head: fragments of malar, zygoma, frontal, temporal, parietal, occipital, maxilla, mandible 
torso: fragments of ribs, first cervical vertebra, clavicle, scapula, innominate 

arms: fragments of humerus, ulna, radius 

wrist/hand: lunate, capitate, 3 metacarpals, 2 phalanges 

legs: fragments of femur, patella, tibia, fibula 

ankle/foot: calcaneus, navicular, 2nd and 3rd cuneiforms, 2 metatarsals, 5 phalanges 


The teenager is represented by 16 permanent teeth found clustered together. They include all 6 upper 
and 6 lower molars, 2 upper and 1 lower premolars, and an upper incisor. Remnants of alveolar bone 
were still present between the roots of some of the molars. The lower first molars were worn flat, 
with dentin exposed in several places. The lower third molars, in contrast, showed no wear other than 
a slight polish on the cusp apices, and their roots had only reached the 3/4 stage. This level of 
development suggests an age of 16-17 years (Moorrees et al. 1963). 


Several bones can be assigned to the older adult (Table 1). The right innominate has a very narrow 
sciatic notch and no preauricular sulcus, and is thus certainly male. The auricular surface is 
characterized by a granular surface with considerable transverse striae, suggesting an age of about 
30-34 years (Lovejoy et al. 1985). 


It is important to note that we were able to assign some postcranial elements to both the child and the 
older adult. Most parts of the body were represented on the site. Among the unassigned adult bones 
are two distal foot phalanges and a number of other small bones of the hands and feet. This indicates 
that complete and fully fleshed bodies had been buried on the site, rather than incomplete secondary 
burials or cremations. 
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Two quite different periods are represented in the artifacts associated with the site. The cache blade, 
disk shell beads and end scrapers are most compatible with a Terminal Archaic date (ca. 1500-900 
BC), while the two body sherds are Late Woodland (ca. 900-1650 AD). However, the shell beads 
and cache blade are items typically placed with burials while the pottery is not, so the burials are 
probably Terminal Archaic. This interpretation is supported by the fact that none of the 32 teeth 
recovered from the site show caries, and the teeth of the teenager reveal heavy and rapid dental 
attrition. These are characteristics in Ontario of a hunter and gatherer diet, rather than an agricultural 
one which leads to less wear but much greater numbers of cavities (Patterson 1984). The Terminal 
Archaic people lived by hunting and gathering wild foods, while the Late Woodland people were 
thoroughly committed to agriculture. 


In sum, the Timmermans Burial Site is a prehistoric cemetery area, probably dating to the Terminal 
Archaic period. At least four individuals can be identified, showing a range from infant to early 
middle age. They had apparently been buried as complete corpses, rather than as secondary bundle 
burials. There is no evidence of cremation. It is likely that there were originally more than four 
people buried there, and that some still lie undisturbed beneath the surface. The area has now been 
designated a cemetery, and is under the protection of the Ontario government (Neal’s former 
employer). 
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